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During the summer of 1979 the Theatre Arts Department in coopera- 
tion with the Music and Dance Departments at the University of California 
at Los Angeles presented the first production in the Los Angeles area of 
Kalidasa’s Sakuntala as a part of its Asian Performing Arts Summer Institute 
and Festival. The Sakuntala production was the last of six Asian performance 
events which, along with the numerous classes taught by guest artists, focused 
on the music, dance, and theatre of India, Bali, and Java. What follows is a 
report on the conceptualization of the production, the process of realizing 
the production concept, the response to the production, and finally some 
conclusions about problems of staging a Sanskrit drama in the West. 


The basic concept which guided all aspects of the production from 
preliminary planning through performance was capturing the essence of 
Sanskrit theatre—integration of dance, music, and acting by using conven- 
tions, techniques, and designs based on extant Kerala performance tradi- 
tions, specifically Kathakali dance-drama and Kutiyattam Sanskrit temple 
drama. These guiding principles, of course, had to be tempered by practical 
considerations of time (six weeks of actual rehearsals) and the relative skill 
of the actors (from eighteen years old freshmen students appearing on-stage 
for the first time to a few more advanced students). 


The decision .to stage Sakuntala rather than The Little Clay Cart or 
other Sanskrit dramas such as The Vision of Vasavadatta was made on the 
basis of several factors, the most important of which were (1) the importance 
of Kalidasa’s play as the touchstone by which all Sanskrit dramas have 
been judged; (2) the relative degree of familiarity with Sakuntala; (3) the fact 
that instrumentation included tabla, sitar, and flute, instruments which lend 
themselves to a play exploring the various facets of the erotic rasa; (4) and 
finally that with a new adaptation Sakuntala could be produced using selected 
South Indian techniques and conyentions. 
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The preliminary planning for the August production began approxi- 
mately nine months before the opening. In order to achieve our production 
goals, I knew that we had to bring a guest artist from Kerala to assist in the 
training of the actors and the teaching of specific choreography, to commis- 
sion a new adaptation of the script which would be both actable and incor- 
porate South Indian conventions, and finally that we had to secure excellent 
musicians who could compose and arrange original music for the production. 
M.P. Sankaran Namboodiri, my own Kathakali teacher, was invited to join 
the UCLA faculty for the summer programme to teach a class in Kathakali 
and to assist in the production of Sakuntala. Dura Michl-Temple, one of our 
promising young playwrights with a gift for poetic language, was invited to 
begin work on the adaptation. Nazir Jairazbhoy, ethnomusicologist at 
UCLA, advised on music, leading to the selection of Peter Manuel and 
Gordon Thompson, both accomplished musicians on the sitar and tabla 
respectively, to: compose and arrange music. 


In addition, I began discussions with three of UCLA’s graduate 
students in Technical Theatre on the research and design of costumes and 
setting which would be based on Kerala’s Kathakali and Kutiyattam. What 
follows is a discussion of each element which led to the realization of the 
production, from the text and music, through the structure of the perfor- 
mance and its staging, costuming, and acting style. 


The Text : The Adaptation of Sakuntala 


From Sir William Jones’ 1789 translation to the present, there have, 
of course, been numerous English versions rendered of Kalidasa’s play. The 
best literary version remains the M. Monier-Williams nineteenth century 
translation. The more recent versions of Arthur W. Ryder and P. Lal pale 
next to Monier-Williams’ use of poetic imagery. Lal’s modern version is 
overly colloquial, while Ryder’s translation is much too stiff and turgid. 
Despite the beauty of the Monier-Williams’ translation, and perhaps because 
of its use of language which is so classically 19th century in tone, I felt that 
none of the existing translations could meet our particular needs. I wanted a 
script which was poetic, which differentiated between the high imagery of the 
language of the court, the expressions of love between Dushyanta and 

akuntala, and the more colloquial language of the Vidusaka (Madhavya) 
and the low-life scene with the Constable, Chief of Police, and Fisherman. 
Also wanting to adapt the script so that South Indian conventions would be 
used, I felt that a new version was in order. 


The major changes which I wanted in the script and which were 
discussed at length with Dura Michl-Temple as she worked through three 
drafts over six months. The adaptation was based on these changes: (1) 
the play had to be condensed with much of the repetitive action and express- 
ion of sentiments deleted ; (2) the role of the Vidusaka needed to be expanded 
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and clarified, more in line with the role of the Vidusaka in Kutiyattam. 
The clarification of the Vidusaka’s function meant introducing him as 
early as possible in the production so that his role as mediator between 
the high sentiments on stage and the audience could be established from 
the outset; (3) the key scene in which Durvasas curses Sakuntala should be 
brought on stage as a part of the action; (4) Dushyanta’s heroic nature in 
the protection of the hermitage should be made clearer, and also theatrically 
exciting, by bringing on stage one of his battles with the demons; (5) and 
finally, we should keep the beautiful poetic imagery which Kalidasa creates 
for the major characters, but in poetic language which is neither stilted nor 
dated, and which would contrast with the colloquial language of the Vidusaka 
and Jow-life characters. Some of these decisions were obviously compromises 
to accommodate Sakuntala to a more Western aesthetic. This is especially 
true of the shortening of the play, the cutting of repetition, and the inclusion 
of Durvasas’ curse (perhaps the key “action” in the play) so that the story- 
line would be clear to a Western audience. With a first attempt at “educating” 
our UCLA and Los Angeles audiences into the Indian aesthetic I felt that 
such compromises were needed and justified. I wanted an actable script 
which would be accessible for our relatively inexperienced young student 
actors and which at the same time would communicate well both story and 
language to our public. And it all needed to be performed in approximately 
two and oae-half hours. 


It was just such a script which Dura Michl-Temple wrote. Some compa- 
rative examples of selected passages of the acting script with existing transla- 
tions will serve to highlight the accessibility, actability, and use of language in 
the new adaptation. The “Benediction” at the opening of the play may serve 
as the first example. P. Lal omitted the benediction from his first edition of 
Great Sanskrit Plays, but included it in a supplement to subsequent editions. 
Lal’s translation follows: 


Lord of the waters, 

Siva! . 

Lord of the fire, 
Siva! 

Lord of the sun and moon, 
Siva! 

Lord of earth, 
Siva! 

Lord of Air, 
Siva! 

Lord of ether, 
Siva! 

Come to us, 


protect us! 
(New York: New Directions, 1964), 
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Arthur Ryder’s translation bears the stamp of his end-rhymes : 


Eight forms has Shiva, lord of all and king: 

And these are water, first created thing; 

And fire, which speeds the sacrifice begun; 

The priest ; and time’s dividers, moon and sun; 

The all-embracing ether, path of sound; 

The earth, wherein all seeds of life are found; 

And air, the breath of life: may he draw near, 

Revealed in these, and bless those gathered here. 
(Shakuntala and Other Writings. New York: E.P. Dutton 
& Co., 1959, p. 3). 


Finally, I present the: Monier-Williams translation and Michl-Temple’s 
side-by-side. 


Monier-Williams Michl-Temple 

Isa preserve you! he who is revealed Isha preserve you. 

In these eight forms by man perceptible— —_ Isha. 

Water, of all creation’s works the first All seeing—all knowing—all wise. 
The fire that bears on high the sacrifice In eight ways revealed to man. 
Presented with solemnity to heayen; Water. 

The Priest, the holy offerer of gifts; First creation of the universe. 
The Sun and Moon, those two majestic orbs, Earth, 

Eternal marshallers of day and night; From which springs all material 


The subtle Ether, vehicle of sound, 

Diffused throughout the boundless universe; Sun and moon. 

The Earth, by sages called ‘The place of | The watchful eyes of day and night. 
birth Air. 


essence. 


Of all material essences and things’ ; Life giving force to all who 
And Air, which giveth life to all that breathe . breathe. 
(A Treasury of Asian Literature. Fire. 
New York: The John Day Co., Dweller of the suma tree 
1958, pp. 134-135) whose sacrificial flames bear our 
offerings to the heavens. 
Priest. 
The holy keeper of the flame. 
Ether. 
On which sound flies through the 
cosmos. 
All seeing—all knowing—all wise. 
Isha. 


While the language of the Monier-Williams’ translation is rich and readable 
it does have the limitations of a literal translation, The acting script prepat 
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by Dura Michl-Temple is loosely paraphrased, and written to be spoken 
on stage. The cadences of the adaptation embrace flowing pauses and lend 
themselves to clear interpretation. In the production the “Benediction” was 
spoken first in Sanskrit, and then in English. The Sanskrit was also used to 
close the production. 


The opening of Act I will also illustrate the differences in the transla- 
tions. Dushyanta and his Charioteer are chasing the deer in their chariot 
(see Fig. 3). The Monier-Williams translation reads as follows : 


Charioteer: Great Prince, 
When on the antelope I bend my gaze, 
And on your Majesty, whose mighty bow 
Has its string firmly braced; before my eyes 
The god that wields the trident seems revealed, 
Chasing the deer that flies from him in yain. 


King: Charioteer, this fleet antelope has drawn us far from 
my attendants, See! there he runs: — 
Aye and anon his graceful neck he bends 
To cast a glance at the pursuing car; 
And dreading now the swift-descending shaft, 
Contacts into itself his slender frame: 
About his path, in scattered fragments strewn, 
The half-chewed grass falls from his panting mouth; 
See! in his airy bounds he seems to fly, 
And leaves no trace upon th’ elastic turf. 


Again, the acting limitations of the Monier-Williams’ version should be 
evident. In production the chariot rides were all choreographed using 
Kathakali techniques, with the actors moving at first in medium speed, and 
then fast speed as the pace of the chase picked up. The much more complex 
grammatical construction of the Monier-Williams’ version does not lend 
itself to clear interpretation. The Michl-Temple adaptation, on the other 
hand, flows like the beat of the tabla’s rhythm which is carrying along the 
actors “in the chase.” 


Charioteer: Mighty King, this antelope can’t possibly escape us. We have 
trayelled to the four horizons. Your arrows have stopped 
whole families of tigers. Elephants, made with fear, haye 
run from your power. Buffalo have fallen in your path. 
I look at you and seem to see the great Thunderbolt Weilder 
before me. 
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Dushyanta: Charioteer, the antelope runs unceasingly! He has drawn 
us far away from my attendants. His sleek body bends 
back and his eyes shine with terror as he watches us track 
him. He knows too well the power of my arrows and the 
piercing shaft that can tear through his slender body. 
Look. The grass he was eating falls from his mouth. His 
footsteps light so briefly on the ground they leave no print. 
He is running with such haste I can hardly see him now. 
You must increase the speed of our chariot. 


The overly colloquial language of the P. Lal translation may be seen in the 
Charioteer’s lines: “‘He gave us the slip on that bumpy ground. I had to 
rein in tight then. But he won’t get far.”” The Michl-Temple script continues, 


Charioteer: J obey, mighty King. 
(Charioteer increases speed, into fast tempo with tabla). 
Now we are travelling as fast as your javelin thrown on an 
autumn wind. The horses are bent low—their mouths 
foaming. They believe they are not horses, but swift-winged 
birds flying through the air. 


The language lends itself to the quickened pace, building to the climax as 
Dushyanta is about to kill the deer with his arrow, when the Hermits appear 
to stop him. 


The adaptation significantly increased the active role of the Vidusaka, 
Madhavya. In the acting version he was briefly introduced during the Prologue 
so that the audience could immediately gain contact with him as a mediating 
figure, always commenting on the action. His first major appearance is at the 
beginning of the second Act. His appearance is a transition between the two 
acts. As Dushyanta exists after his first meeting with Sakuntala he says: 
“Sakuntala has captured my heart. I am drawn to this beguiling petal of 
jasmine. As the sarvala braids about the lotus, she has entwined about my 
soul.” In the acting script, Madhavya immediately enters commenting, 


‘She has braided like the sarvala and the lotus about my soul.’ How 
foolish men seem when they’re in love. The mightiest kings become 
ridiculous. Sakuntala loves Dushyanta. Dushyanta loves Sakuntala. 
I know. Priyamyada and Anasuya know. You, wise audience, certainly 
know. But will they let each other know? That remains to be seen. I'll 
tell you something that doesn’t remain to be seen—it’s a fact. I'm 
exhausted. Do you know what hunting with Dushyanta is like? It’s like 
going on a camping trip. But I don’t get any roasted mashmellows around 
jie campfire. Only aching feet and an empty stomach. I’ve got to sit down 
and rest. 


Madhavya’s mild mocking of Dushyanta’s high sentiments brings the tone 
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of the action back to the level of the everyday. His colloquial language and 
direct address to the audience immediately establishes his identity as their 
link with the action. 


with 
food. 


Madhavya’s discussion of the “‘hard life” on the hunting expedition 
the King concentrates on physical hardships, especially concerning 


We've galloped through forests, tramped across hills, dragged over fields 
covered with rocks and branches and thorns. And what have I had to 
drink? Murky water from a stream. And to eat? Unseasoned roast game, 
I’m starying. 
(Madhavya approaches an audience member). 

You sir, you look well fed. Do you have a morsal—the tiniest bit of food? 
Nothing? Well, how about your wife? On a diet? Just my luck, Ah, well. 
I'll bet when all of you go on camping trips you have a few ants—maybe 
a couple of mosquitoes, right? That’s nothing. In India we have cobras. 
When they bite—you feel it... but not for long! Then there are scorpions, 
spiders as big as your fist, flying worms and flying cockroaches... Just 
picture this. It’s early evening. The sun is setting on a grove of jack fruit 
trees and the rice paddies are glowing in the last light of day. Suddenly, 
hundreds of bats with wings this long come swarming from the groves. 
Bats. Flying worms. Flying cockroaches. And Dushyanta thinks it’s fin! 
Huh! And they call me a fool. You can see the position I’m in. Just 
yesterday, before we caught up with the King, I thought we'd soon be 
going back to the city and the Palace of Clouds. There we have such food! 
Picem, roast bananas, tender cocoanut and uni appam... But King 
Dushyanta stopped ina sacred grove and he met a girl... and you 
know the rest. Now he won’t consider going back to the city. He thinks 
only of Sakuntala—talks only of Sakuntala. Last night he didn’t sleep. 
All night long it was ‘lovely Sakuntala,’ ‘antelope-eyed Sakuntala,’ 
fair hipped Sakuntala.’ And what did I have for dinner? Baked 
mongoose. Soon I won’t even have that. He told me that he’ll give orders 
to his generals not to raise our bows against the animals of this forest. 
I'll starve. I’m sure I'll starve. Oh. oh... here he comes, looking like a 
little boy who just discovered honey. He's attended by Yayana women 
wearing garlands in their hair. What does the King care if my stomach’s 
empty. He’s filled with love. Now I’m afraid I’ve got to hear more about 
his beloved Sakuntala. 


The references were drawn from life in Kerala, in keeping with our use of 
South Indian techniques and conventions. 


Some idea of the expression of the growing love between Dushyanta and 


§akuntala can be gained from Act III when the two find themselves alone. 
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Priyamvada and Anasuya have just left Sakuntala alone with the King as 
they go to “calm the little deer.” 


Dushyanta: Do not tremble beloved one. As they cooled you with 
lotus leaves, so will I with a lover’s caress. As ointment 
cools the burning limbs, I will cool your soft body with 
mine. 

§akuntala: (Rising) No, Dushyanta. Do not touch me. 


Sakuntala: (Aside) J Jong to lay on a fragrant couch of bossoms with 
my Dushyanta, but I am bound to respect the code of 
proper behaviour. 


Dushyanta: Surely you do not fear me. I will touch you as gently 
as the summer rain touches the forest. You must not be 
afraid of me, Sakuntala. 


Sakuntala: (Aside) It is the trembling of my body that I fear. A fire, 
slowly burning, is rising within me. Soon I will be 
consumed. 


Dushyanta: (Touching Sakuntala’s face) Your cheek is warm. Let 
me cool it. I have the only cure for the fever that afflicts 
you. Let me be like a summer rain. Let me gently fall on 
you and cool you, 


Sakuntala: It is the noonday sun. The noonday sun causes this heat. 


Dushyanta: Fair Sakuntala. The heat of noon drains you of strength. 
But it does not cause the heat you are feeling now. Will 
you not come with me and rest on the embankment? 
Under the shade of the arka, cast off the lotus leaves that 
hide your breasts. 


Sakuntala: (Aside) Your words move me to an even greater fever. 
I did not think it possible to feel my passion burn with a 
hotter flame. 


Sakuntala: = We must remember the rules of decorum, oh descendant 
of Puru... 


Here again the more direct language laced with poetic imagery and metaphor 
maintains the high sentiment and suggestive advances of the King while 
making the expression of these sentiments accessible to the audience. 


A final example of the acting script will be taken from the addition of 
the battle scene which was inserted at the conclusion of Act VI. In the 
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adaptation we first hear Madhavya crying off-stage, “Help! Help a defence- 
less Brahman!” The Chamberlain announces that an evil demon has carried 
Madhvya off to the highest tower in the Palace of the Clouds and “taunts 
him, saying he will push Madhavya off to see if he can fly like a bird.” The 
script continues, 


Dushyanta: An evil demon in the walls of my city? This proves to me 
how negligent I have been in my duties as protector of 
my people. 


Madhavya: (Offstage) Dushyanta, save me! I’m a Brahman, not a 
bird! I can’t fly! 


Dushyanta: Do not fear, my friend. 


Madhavya: L£asy for you to say! You aren’t perched on a 100 foot 
tower like a clumsy bear on the edge of a cliff. 


Finally Matali reveals himself as Indra’s noble charioteer, and announces 
that his treatment of Madhavya has been a ploy to reawaken Dushyanta 
to his duties. He announces that “‘A giant demon, descendant of the hundred-" 
headed Kalanemi, is threatening the heavens.’’ Dushyanta responds with a 
call to battle, “I now lift my bow against the Kalanemi,” and Matali invites 
the King to “ascend into the chariot. We will seek out the demon.” In 
Kalidasa’s script, the sixth Act ends here. But in the adaptation, Dushyanta 
and Matali “ride” the chariot into the heavens to seek out the demon, 
again using Kathakali choreography. The dialogue, simple mutual challenges 
to battle with threats, is structured on the same pattern as found in Kathakali 


texts (see Fig. 11-13). 


(The actual dialogue is given below in the context of a discussion of 
the use of Kathakali choreography and techniques in the production.) 


These examples from the adaptation by Dura Michl-Temple should 
give a clear indication of the types of changes made in both the language 
and structure of Sakuntala. 


The Music 


The integration of music into the performance was accomplished on a 
variety of levels. In my initial discussions with the composers/arrangers, 
Peter Manuel and Gordon Thompson, we established three ways of using 
music: (1) “‘pure’”’ music as an introduction to the production, allowing the 
musicians to display their accomplishment; (2) set musical accompaniment 
for the dances and choreographed segments of the production; and (3) music 
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which would accompany the dialogue and action—accenting, underscoring, 
and bringing out the particular mood in each scene. 


The set musical accompaniment was used for all dances and choreo- 
graphed movement including an opening ‘‘Sari” dance, the chariot rides, 
an “offering” dance given for Sakuntala before she leaves the Hermitage, 
Sanumati’s entrance and exit dances, and the battle between Dushyanta and 
the demons. The choreography for all these segments were drawn from 
Kathakali with the exception of the “offering”? dance for which Mohiniattam 
choreography was used. M.P. Sankaran Namboodiri worked long hours with 
the musicians to transpose the music from South Indian instrumentation to 
tabla and sitar. The one exception was the battle scene for which the Kathakali 
chende was used, Gordon Thompson (tabla player) learning from Sankaran 
the use of the instrument so important to give the full-bodied sound needed 
for the proper enactment of the scene. 


The major instruments used throughout the performance were tabla, 
sitar, and flute. Susan Clark, an accomplished Western flautist, had studied 
Indian flute, but used a Baroque flute to enable her to tune the instrument 
with the sitar. A variety of other instruments were brought into play as 
needed, including the surbahar, dilruba, gongs, etc. 


The music which accompanied the dialogue was extremely important 
in helping the actors to create and communicate the proper mood of each 
Scene to the audience. Manuel and Thompson worked on composing two 
intertwining themes, one for Sakuntala played on the flute, and one for 
Dushyanta played on the sitar. The playing of the themes coincided with the 
action of the play, Dushyanta’s theme being introduced as he entered the 
Hermitage, Sakuntala’s theme introduced with her first appearance on stage 
with Priyamvada and Anasuya. The two themes were then joined when 
Dushyanta first reveals him to Sakuntala in the Hermitage. With their 
separation, the themes were separated, and with their reunion in the final 
act with Sarvadamana the themes were finally, like the lovers, reunited. 


Several surbahars were used to underscore the sanctity of the Hermitage 
at the beginning of the play, and later, with more ominous tones, they were 
used to underscore the tension of Dushyanta’s rejection of Sakuntala at his 
court. The dilruba was mainly used during a brief interlude created in the 
adaptation to indicate the passage of time between Dushyanta’s departure 
and Sakuntala’s leaving to join him. In this passage Sakuntala prepares for 
her separation from her family home while maintaining her firm hope of 
reunion with her husband. 


Now the moon rises in the western sky. Summer breezes blow. The forest 
turns to crimson. Silver frosts the banyon trees. In time, the rains come 
and go. The great sage Kanva has returned. The hermitage is still asleep. 
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My two friends walk like phantoms in the moonlight. They look like 
spirits of the night. Soon we will be parted. Today, I will leave the forest 
of my childhood. The moonshadows form a path on the mossy floor of 
the grove. I will follow that path. It will lead me away from all that I 
have known. But it will also lead me tomy Dushyanta. Soon, my husband 
will no longer be a dream that haunts me, but @ presence—filling the 
emptiness he left in me. 


The plaintive tones of the dilruba underscore Sakuntala’s sadness at parting 
from her childhood home, her resignation to the path she must follow, and 
her quiet but firm hope that the reunion will fill the present gap in her life. 


The tabla was used in three speeds when transposed from South Incian 
instrumentation to create the rhythm and movement of the chariot rides. 
In medium speed as the action of the chase begins in the first Act, the speed 
increases to fast speed as they approach the deer. After the chase has been 
stopped by the Hermits, the speed changes to slow, as Dushyanta and his 
Charioteer approach the sacred grove. 


Do you not feel the cool breeze 

fragrant with kesara blossoms? 

See the sacred banyon trees 

and the scarlet blooms of the asoka. 

Lions sleep beside the ponds 

braided with lotus and sarvala. 

Bears sing gently here— 

their voices ringing like silver bells — 
mingling with the songs of bees. 

The wind rains flowers on the deer 

that pause to look at us with unfrightened eyes. 
Look—a monkey plays beside a tiger. 
Sapphire-feathered peacocks share seeds and rice 
with pariots, chakravaka birds. 

Smoke rises in the distance from burnt offerings. 
It floats, dovelike, towards the heavens. 

Watch the gentle fawns. 

See them gather about our chariot. (See Fig. 3). 


The slow rhythm of the tabla, accompanied by the strains of the surbahar, 
assisted the actors in visually creating the movement of the chariot and the 
beauty of their surroundings as they enter the precinct of the Hermitage. 


The importance of music in the production is illustrated by the fact that 
music was played during approximately two-thirds of the entire evening. 
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The structure of Sanskrit dramas as well as of Kathakali and Kutiyattam 
includes a whole series of pre-performance preliminaries: announcing that 
there will be a performance on that evening, sanctifying the stage, blessing 
the audience, introducing the play, and finally beginning the performance. 
Certainly the elaborate preliminaries of Kathakali and Kutiyattam (as well 
as other forms of traditional Indian theatre such as Yaksagana) place the 
actual performance of the play within its own special context, allowing 
sufficient time for actors and audience to prepare for the performance. These 
elaborate preliminaries, followed by the lengthy performance selected for 
the evening, whether three to six hours as in Kutiyattam or all night as in 
Kathakali, embrace a time frame which in duration is much different from 
the Western sense of theatrical time. Typical Western audiences today 
continue to expect a performance which will last approximately one and 
one-half hours to two and one-half hours, perhaps with the exception of 
classical productions, especially of Shakespeare where the performance 
might run three hours. The much narrower time frame of Western theatre, 
and its accompanying expectation of focussed attention on the performance 
with an intermission, is much different from the more casual “‘selective 
inattention” of the Indian audience. 


A production of a play like Sakuntala for a Western audience meant 
taking into consideration this difference in expectations of theatrical time. 
While some Western experimenters such as Robert Wilson have ventured 
into all night performances in New York, a first introduction in a particular 
community (even one as large and diversified as Los Angeles) of classical 
Indian theatre seemed most likely to be appreciated through compromise of 
the time frame of performance. I selected early in planning to produce the 
entire play, in the adapted version, keeping an attenuated form of the preli- 
minaries in the production by shortening the time in which the preliminaries 
would occur. I felt that this would keep the performance in its proper 
context, and also allow audiences unfamiliar with the basic story to experience 
the full play. 


The traditional structure of Kathakali and Kutiyattam are compared 
on the chart below with the structure of performance followed in this produc- 
tion of Sakuntala. In our production I designed the preliminaries to include 
all of the essential elements of the preliminaries of Kathakali and Kutiyattam, 
while shortening them to approximately thirty minutes. The introductory 
music lasted approximately fifteen to twenty minutes, beginning prior to the 
scheduled “curtain time” for the opening of the play. As the audience began 
to enter the theatre, then, they were met by the playing of this introductory 
music. Offerings had been placed in the lobby, as well as on stage next to the 
two traditional Kerala oil lamps. 


THE STRUCTURE OF THE PERFORMANCE 


6% 





Kathakali Kutiyattam Sakuntala 
Kelikayyu: Ist announcement with drums First Day Preliminaries 
Prelude: Preliminaries (Kuttupurapattu Introductory Music “‘pure music” 
1, Suddamaddalam: 2nd announcement with drums Adornment of Stage Lighting of Oil Lamps by Stage Attendants 
and lighting of the oil lamp Worshipping of Instruments Benediction to the Audience 
2. Todayam: “‘pure dance” behind the curtain Invocation “Sari” Dance by Sakuntala, Anasuya and 
(often omitted today) Nandi ceremony Benediction Priyamvada 
3. Vandana slokas or prayers sung Sprinkling of Holy Water Prologue: 
4. Purappatu: another “pure dance”, the ideal being Nandi Verse Recited Stage Manager, Actress, and Vidusaka 
one performed by the major characters of the Invocation (Madhavya) 
heroic class in the play which follows Kruaccvuttuka—special dance Play Proper Begins 
5. Melappadam: singing of part of the Gita Sthapana: Introduction of Main Character ActI 
Govinda, with elaborate drumming Act II 
Play Proper Begins Second Day Act III 
Final Prayer and Closing Dance -Nirvacana: Introduction of the Act to be 
presented with Sutradhara or Stage Manager Act IV : 
Third and Fourth Days Intermission with “pure music” 
Purusartha: Aims of Life Act V 
Expounded by Vidusaka Act VI 
Fifth-Seventh Wav: Act VII 
Performance of the Act Begins Benediction in Sanskrit to the Audience 
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At 8 :30 p.m., “curtain time”, the introductory music stopped and was 
replaced by the measured playing of the surbahar. The two stage attendants 
in white entered from the “Green Room” accompanying the “Priestess” 
to light the oil lamps. The Priestess lit both lamps, moved to the center of the 
Kuttambulam stage (see below for elaboration on the stage design), and gave 
the Benediction, first in Sanskrit, and then in English. The two stage atten- 
dants accompanied the Priestess into the “Green Room’’, and returned 
immediately with the traditional Kathakali multi-colored curtain. The musi- 
cians began to play tabla, sitar, and cymbals which accompanied the preli- 
minary dance, the Kathakali ‘‘Sari’’ dance. The Sari dance was Selected rather 
than the Todayam or Purapatu because of its relative simplicity when 
compared to the more complex Kathakali preliminary dances, the amount 
of rehearsal time in which we had to teach such a dance, and the idea that 
presenting Sakuntala and her two friends in such an introductory dance 
would parallel the traditional role of the Purappatu in introducing the major 
heroic character of the play. The three actresses/dancers entered behind the 
curtain, and were slowly revealed as the curtain was lowered and they began 
their dance (see Fig. 2). At the conclusion of their dance, the curtain was 
raised and they left the stage via the “Green Room”. 


With the stage now silent, the Prologue began with the Sutradhara or 
Stage Manager entering to call the Actress from the “Green Room.” The 
conclusion of the Prologue finds the Stage Manager, Actress, and Madhavya 
leaving the stage as the tabla begins the medium rhythm of the opening 
chariot ride in the first Act of the play. 


You’ve enchanted them. See. They are motionless. Now let’s hope 
we can continue to please them as our play begins. An antelope is racing 
in the distance—and in pursuit—King Dushyanta. His chariot is moving 
swiftly, toward us. 


With this announcement, the preliminaries concluded at 8 : 50 p.m., and the 
play itself began. 


The intermission came with Sakuntala’s departure from the Hermitage, 
an appropriate place to “break” the action of the production, leaving the 
audience with the somber tone of the departure, yet the hopeful note of 
reunion with her beloved. After the intermission reentry to the action was 


accomplished by revealing the Vidusaka on-stage, directly addressing the 
audience : 


Did you enjoy the intermission? What did they serve you? Chai? That's 
tea. Masaladosa? Jack fruit? It doesn’t matter. I have all the food I can 
eat now. Yes, you see before you a happy man. I’ve been back in the 
city for some time now in King Dushyanta’s palace. Every day an 
attendant brings me figs, dates, shish kebob, mangoes, roast bananas... 
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Was there ever such happiness. I’d forgotten how lovely the Palace of 
Clouds is. Each day brings new pleasure. As for the King, he seems 
distracted. I’d better go and cheer him up. Kings are nothing more than 
little boys who have to be amused. 


The conclusion of the play, following Dushyanta’s direct address to the 
audience, 


May kings reign only for their subjects good— 
May the all pervasive ethers guard your souls— 
And may Saraswati, goddess of dramatic art, 
Be ever honored, 


was followed by the final entry of the Priestess who came to the center of the 
Kuttambulam, accompanied by the surbahar, to again deliver the Benedic- 
tion (in Sanskrit) to the audience. 


Set Design and Staging 


In keeping with the use of South Indian staging conventions, Gregory 
Richman’s set design was modelled on the Kutiyattam Kuttambulam stage 
of Kerala. Lengthy discussions were held to determine the best way to 
transform a typical continental Western theatre into the nearest approxima- 
tion of the Kerala stage and audience/actor relationship. Attempting to 
work within the set framework of the proscenium, fixed-seat theatre proved 
challenging. Initial discussions determined that we should attempt to “‘make 
the proscenium disappear” as much.as possible, attempt to push the stage 
as far as possible into the audience in order to give the Vidusaka direct 
physical access to the audience, and utilize the single architectural unit of the 
Kuttambulam stage. 


UCLA’s Macgowan Theatre consists of a regular proscenium stage 
with two forestage elevators which when fully lowered are used for additional 
seating, and when raised provide a full forestage with a semi-circular thrust 
into the fan-shaped seating of the auditorium. Gregory Richman worked 
on the problem and came up with a solution: the first elevator would be 
fully raised and flush with the proscenium stage line, the second elevator 
would be lowered, with a linking bridge constructed to cross over the “‘pit’’. 
This solution provided a variety of staging options so that the “travelling” 
scenes, the battle scene, the Vidusaka’s scenes, could all be pushed out into 
the audience for close proximity, resembling the relationship of the actor 


to the audience in Kerala. 


The ground plan shows that the proscenium arch was pushed back 
so that it was fully open. No proscenium curtain was used—the audience 
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entering to find the Kuttambulam stage fully revealed. A musicians’ plat- 
form, raised about one foot, was placed downstage right to give the musicians 
full visual access to the action they would accompany. (The musicians 
entered, took their places, and remained on stage throughout the perfor- 
mance). The Kuttambulam stage was set up at center stage, eight feet from 
the front edge of the ‘‘pit”. The ground plan provided a number of access 
points for entrances and exits, from the “Green Room” of the Kuttambulam, 
between the three sets of black wing curtains, or the downstage right and 
left vomitoria in front of the proscenium. 


The Kuttambulam stage was based upon the Kutiyattam model (see 
Fig. 1). Richman’s Kuttambulam, however, was larger than the Kerala 
traditional stage, measuring nineteen feet by eighteen and one-half feet. 
It was raised three feet off the ground, with four sets of access steps, one on 
each side (only three visible to the audience). The Kuttambulam had five 
pillars, with the traditional “Green Room” behind the stage area proper. 
Two sets of curtains masked the entrances/exists to the ““Green Room” 
area, The size of the Kuttambulam was increased from that of its Kerala 
counterpart due to the tremendous size of the UCLA stage. 


The Kuttambulam was constructed in units including the platform 
stage, columns made of vacuform plastic joined to wooden frames, the back 
wall flat unit, and finally the roof unit. The roof unit was not solid, but was 
masked so that from the audience’s perspective it would look solid. Gaps 
were left so that lights could be hung both inside the roof unit, or could be 
focused through the gaps so adequately light the actors playing on the 
Kuttambulam stage. 


Behind the Kuttambulam stage were the cyclorama and ground row. 
The ground row was designed architecturally to pick up the same lines as 
the Kuttambulam, and to give the impression that the Kuttambulam was 
inside a temple compound. 


In keeping with Kerala staging conventions, two simple square stools 
were used as the only “set” pieces throughout the performance. They were 
placed as needed by the two stage attendants who would enter and exit as 
necessary to place or remove a stool. The stool served as a seat, a bed, a 
chariot in the course of the production. 


The two stage attendants also held the traditional multi-colored 
Kathakali or Kutiyattam curtain. Many of the major entrances and exists 
were accomplished with the curtain, including the opening of the play with 
Dushyanta riding in the chariot driven by his Charioteer, the revealing 
of the dancers for the “Sari” dance (Fig. 2), the tiranokku or “curtain look” 


by the demons on their entrance (Fig, 12), and Sanumati’s entrance and 
exit. 
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The only stage properties constructed for the production were bows 
and arrows, swords, and the offerings presented to Sakuntala before her 
departure from the Hermitage. 


Given the vast stage space, the staging of the production was designed 
to utilize particular stage areas for given scenes throughout the play. The 
opening chariot ride, for example, was confined to the center of the Kuttam- 
bulam as Dushyanta and his Charioteer chased the deer. However, with the 
entrance of the Hermits, Dushyanta dismounted from the chariot on the 
Kuttambulam, descended the front steps, prostrated himself in front of the 
hermits, and engaged in dialogue down-left of the Kuttambulam. With the 
Hermits exit off-stage left, he again ascended the steps, and remounted the 
chariot (stool) to continue the ride into the precinct of the sacred grove. 
Once at the entrance to ‘the sacred grove, the chariot stopped, Dushyanta 
and the Charioteer dismounted, and the Charioteer left to “‘care for the 
horses’ by exiting through the up-stage left curtain on the Kuttambulam. 
Dushyanta “‘entered” the grove by miming the parting of the branches and 
descending the stage left Kuttambulam steps onto the stage floor proper. 
In the meantime a stage attendant removes the stool used for the chariot 
from the Kuttambulam. Dushyanta “hides” himself behind a fig tree when 
he hears the maidens voices, kneeling down-stage left of the Kuttambulam, 
and then sees Sakuntala, Priyamvada, and Anasuya enter through the 
up-right Kuttambulam curtain from the “Green Room” (see Fig. 4). They 
begin to water the flowers and trees of the grove through mimed movements, 
only to continue the watering as Sakuntala descends the front Kuttambulam 
steps to attend some of her favourite plants in the down-right stage area. 
(Fig. 5). 


The Vidusaka’s major scenes, especially when directly addressing the 
audience, were all played along the elevated forestage where he could have 
direct visual contact with the audience (Fig. 6). The fisherman’s low-life 
comic scene (Fig. 9). was also played along this forestage area. 


On the other hand, Act V in the “Chamber of the Sacred Fire” where 
Dushyanta receives Sakuntala and rejects her, was played entirely on the 
Kuttambulam. But in this case, Sakuntala and her entourage are led by the 
Chamberlain to the Chamber by entering through the down-right vomitorium 


(Fig. 8). 

The staging, as with other aspects of the production, was an attempt to 
use the traditional South Indian conventions selectively and meaningfully 
in ways that would enhance both the overall meaty of the production and 
understandability for a Western audience. 


Costuming and Make-Up 
As with the stage design, the costume designs by Joy Densmore were 
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based upon South Indian models, Kathakali and Kutiyattam. Some specific 
costumes, including those of the Vidusaka and the demons, were drawn 
directly from the Kutiyattam and Kathakali designs with very minor changes. 
A few of the preliminary costume designs on the following pages will serve 
to illustrate the variety of designs used for the production. 


The Vidusaka’s costume and make-up were exact copies of ’ the 
Kuttiyattam Vidusaka. The same “clown-type” make-up of red, white, and 
curved black mustache were used for our Vidusaka. The Demons’ make-up 
and costumes were likewise close replicas of the Kathakali hunter. Black, 
full skirted bodies, with the tall headdresses, and accepts of red, gold and 
white were the basis of Joy Densmore’s designs. 


Further removed from the Kathakali and Kutiyattam models were the 
other costume and make-up designs. Dushyanta’s costume, for example, 
was based on the Kutiyattam skirt (white), with the upper shirt red, and gold 
ornamentation with blue and gold accents. Ms. Densmore sought in her 
designs to simplify the costumes and to carry through colour and design 
models according to the class and role of the characters. Dushyanta’s courtly 
assistants, including the Generals, Chamberlain, Chief of Police, and 
Constable were all of similar design with blue upper garments. 


The women’s costumes were all basic saris, differentiated by role and 
class in color and degree of ornamentation. The Yavana Women accompany- 
ing Dushyanta, for example, were in blue tones, in contrast to the simpler, 
more subdued tan tones of the Hermitage women and the peach tones of 
the Hermits. Sakuntala’s one costume change, from Hermitage dress to her 
“wedding” Sari, came in the form of a white silk sari which she wore to 
her “reunion” with Dushyanta at the beginning of Act V. After her rejection 
she changed again to her more subdued tan sari while living a life of removed 
penance and devotion. 


As with the costumes, the make-up was simpliefid, except for the 
Vidusaka and to some degree the demons. No Kathakali cutti (or built-up 
facial outline with paper and rice paste) was used for any of the characters. 
Kathakali make-up is at first exposure difficult for the Westerner to “read” 
easily. In order to communicate proper types to the audience, full face make- 
up was used, but modified in color. Dushyanta, his attendants, the Hermitage 
characters all used the “minukku” or Kathakali “radiant” type of base, 
something akin to mustard yellow. The deities were those who used more 
complex and brightly colored make-up. Aditi, for example, was bright orange 
with white accents, Sanumati was blue with white accents, Kashyapa was red 
with white accents, and the Demons black with white, yellow and red accents. 


Acting Style: Training and Realization 


Far in advance of his arrival from India, M.P. Sankaran Namboodiri 
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and I began discussions via letter of the types of Kathakali techniques in 
which the actors would need to be trained. Jan Zeitlin, a resident of Los 
Angeles who had just returned from three years of studying Kathakali in 
Kerala, joined in the discussions and offered her assistance in the planning 
and training process. The plan that evolved was to drill the student-actors 
daily in Kathakali mudras (hand gestures) and facial gestures (eyebrows, 
eyes, lips, cheeks, neck, etc.), as well as to begin daily training in the specific 
special techniques which individual characters would need for their parts. 


The overall style for which we were aiming was the suggestion of the 
South Indian aesthetic. There was not enough time to attempt a full-scale 
re-creation. of either Kathakali techniques nor Kutiyattam vocalization. 
I knew that we would have to be content with selecting places to emphasize 
the stylization of hand and facial gestures, and integrate this use of stylized 
technique into the overall style of the production. The actors would speak 
and approach the dialogue as they would any other production. There was 
no other choice open to us with our limited time. 


In terms of movement, we decided to use three approaches: (1) a 
moderately stylized walk for all characters, and especially for the female 
characters; (2) the use of specific mudras in selected parts of the production 
and mime for creating visual effects; and (3) the use of specific choreography 
as needed. Specific mudras were used mainly for the highly poetic passages 
of the play, especially those of Dushyanta and Sakuntala. The numerous 
asides were simultaneously interpreted in mudras by the character (either 
Sakuntala or Dushyanta) while an on-stage Narrator delivered the words 
of the aisde (Fig. 4). This convention of on-stage Narrators for Dushyanta 
and Sakuntala was established at the time of their first meeting and then 
consistently used throughout the production. An example will illustrate 
how this selective use of mudras worked in the production. Rather than 
having each word given in mudra form as a direct “translation” of the 
dialogue, only key words were interpreted with mudras and accompanying 
facial gesture, thus accentuating the inner feelings being expressed. Each 
set of mudras was designed to be linked together so that the time taken to 
deliver the mudras was the same as the time taken for the individual narrator 
to deliver the line(s). In the first Act, after Dushyanta has entered the sacred 
grove and met Sakuntala, Priyamvada invites Dushyanta to sit “beneath 
the Saptaparna tree” to rest awhile. Once they are all seated, the following 


dialogue occurs: 


Sakuntala’s Narrator (speaking) Sakuntala (with mudras and 
facial expression) 


See and hear noble guest. “I should not have these feelings.” 


Tam stirred with‘a passion that is against 
all my religious vows. 
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Sakuntala (speaking) 


It is good to rest. 

Dushyanta’s Narrator (speaking) Dushyanta (with mudras, etc.) 
§akuntala. I would bend the fragile “Your body I (would) caress 
stem of your body as gently as a bird gently.” 


who pauses on a young branch. 


Dushyanta (speaking) 


Your friendship is a charming balance. You are all of equal age and 
appearance. 

Sakuntala’s Narrator (speaking) Sakuntala (with mudras, etc.) 

Who can this man be? His manner is (First line interpreted with the 

dignified and his words reveal him to be eyes and face, then...) 

aman of high rank. “aman of high rank’. 


Anasuya (Speaking) 


May I ask, noble sire, which country do you grace? What prompts such a 
gentleman as you to travel to our humble grove? 


Sakuntala’s Narrator (speaking Sakuntala (with mudras, etc.) _ 


Anasuya, you have asked the question “The question, in my heart.” 
that was in my heart. 


Illustrations of the use of mudras may be seen in Fig. 6 and 10. 


The other character called on to make most use of mudras and facial 
gesture drawn from Kathakali was the Vidusaka. Each of his elaborate 
monologues was filled with images which he visually created with gestural 
language, as seen in Fig. 6 where he makes fun of Dushyanta’s love for 
“antelope-eyed Sakuntala.” As in Kutiyattam our Vidusaka often created 
visual havoc behind the King while he was describing his love in poetic 
imagery of Sakuntala. In Act VII, for exmple, with the ‘‘invisible” Sanumati 
looking on to learn of the King’s plight, Dushyanta’s mourns his loss. 


My memory of fair Sakuntala is newly awakened. Now my mind is full 
of her image. The sting of my harsh words to her returns to haunt me 
like a creeping poison through my veins. 


In this case Dushyanta is both speaking the lines and simultaneously deliver 
ing the mudras, while behind him Madhavya is exaggerating his gestures 
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(Fig. 10). The Vidusaka also made use of other conventionalized movement 
and gesturing used by Kerala’s Kutiyattam Vidusaka, such as playing with 
the sacred thread, the use of the staff, and the use of his shoulder cloth. 
As with the heights of poetic fancy in Kutiyattam’s version of Syapnayasa- 
vadattam , the Vidusaka in our production begins to “fan” Dushyanta as 
the heat of his passion for Sakuntala overtakes him in Act II. (See Fig. 7). 


Her rounded hips are matched in grace 

by her tapering waist. 

Her hair—a gleaming waterfall 

cascades rich with sirisha flowers. 
Throughout this speech the Vidusaka has been “fanning” Dushyanta as his 
passion grows. 


The use of mime for creating visual effects may be seen in the scene in 
which Dushyanta discovers Sakuntala watering the plants of the Hermitage 
with her two friends, Priyamvada and Anasuya. (See Fig. 4 and 5). 


Each of the three friends holds a ‘‘water pot” on her hip, from which 
she sprinkles water on the various plants. Sakuntala moves to water her 


beloved kesara tree. 


Its small shoots wave to me and beg for cooling water. (Fig. 5). 
Priyamyada: Stand for a moment just as you are. 
Sakuntala: Why Priyamvada? 


Priyamvada You seem to be a lovely creeper of jasmine curling about 
the kesara stem. 
As with the “bee scene” and the chariot rides, the mimed gestures create the 
visual world of the play. 


The use of specific choreography may best be illustrated through the 
creation of the battle scene. Here Kathakali choreography was set for each 
actor for their part in the scene. A summary of the scene is given below 


along with the dialogue: 
(Dushyanta and Matali cross the stage “riding” in the chariot, Fig. 11). 
Dushyanta: (While riding) Indra’s chariot is swift, Matali. 


Matali: (As they reach the front forestage platform, looking 
stage left where the curtain has been raised). 
King Dushyanta. Look. The demons. 
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Dushyanta: Stop the chariot. I will conquer them here. 


(Dushyanta and Matali “dismount” and await the 
demon’s entry). 


(Each of two Demons performs their tiranokku or 
curtain look, Fig. 12). 


(The two Demons then enter using Kathakali choreo- 
graphy and cross downstage to “look” for the King. 
Once in visual sight they stand and confront one another. 
The music suddenly stops). 


Demon: Do you dare to face me, Dushyanta, descendent of 
cowards! I thirst for the life blood of a prince. It will be 
a powerful wine. 


Dushyanta: I do not fear you monster! 


Demon: You will not defeat me a third time. Twice in Kanya's 
wood you defied me. Now, I’m determined to strip the 
sweet flesh from your qulvering bones. 


Dushyanta: Prepare to die! My arrows will end your evil reign of 
terror! 


(These verbal threats and challenges are immediately followed by visual 
threats and challenges delivered to the accompaniment of the chenda. 
The battle is then immediately joined (Fig. 13), followed by a series of 
bow and arrow “shots” with the Demon finally mortally wounded.) 


With all of these major elements of the acting style in mind, I’d like to 
return to the training/rehearsal period. Six weeks was an extremely short time 
in which to attempt to prepare relatively inexperienced actors for a produc- 
tion which needed to be technically exact, especially in the use of specific 
choreography, mime, and hand/facial gestures. With only three hours of 
rehearsal daily, each rehearsal began with the entire group of actors practic- 
ing eye, hand, and facial gestures, led by M.S. Sankaran Namboodiri or Jan 
Zeitlin. The cast was then divided into groups to work on either specific 
choreography and techniques needed for their parts, or for general rehearsals 
of specific Acts of the play with the director. All those having dance parts 
worked on their choreography daily with Sankaran or Jan, practicing Ovet 
and over again the nuance of movement, so difficult for inexperience 
Western bodies to learn (Fig. 16-17). The script was “‘scored”’. Painstakingly 
each actor was taught each specific mudra needed for a specific passage of 
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the play (Fig. 15). Over the six weeks, with the energetic assistance of M.P. 
Sankaran Namboodiri and Jan Zeitlin, the performance was prepared. 


Conclusion : Audience Response, Problems, and Projections 


On August 2, 1979, the production of Sakuntala opened and ran for 
five performances. Approximately 1,500 people saw the production which 
had taken nine months to plan and prepare, with an involvement of a cast 
of thirty-three, a production body of fourteen, and countless man-hours in 
the various construction shops. 


The UCLA and larger Los Angeles community had had an opportunity 
to experience a classical work of the Sanskrit stage and at least glimpse the 
Indian theatre aesthetic. The audiences generally seemed to closely follow 
and truly appreciate the production. The one review which the production 
received in the Gujarati News was enthusiastic. 


The importance of the undertaking is seen in the fact that UCLA’s 
Office of Instructional Development commissioned the production of a 
complete videotape by its professional crews. The videotape is now in the 
process of editing and will be available for national distribution for educa- 
tional purposes. 


Despite the generally favourable public and private responses to the 
production, it was not a total success. Conceptually and visually the pro- 
duction was exciting. However, the problems inherent in attempting to 
produce such a technically difficult project in six weeks are manifold. I’ve 
mentioned these problems several times, but would like to briefly elaborate 
on them. 


Some of our young students, due to their inexperience in both theatre 
and in Indian culture, were in six weeks unable to fully capture the total 
vision that we were striving for in the production. American actors, especially 
young actors, tend to be extremely “lazy”. Often they do not understand the 
tremendous effort and discipline required to become technically proficient in 
the externals of form required in a stylized production. I think that the 
majority of our young actors at least began to understand and appreciate the 
discipline required to achieve perfection in style exemplified by the Indian 
theatre aesthetic. 


Such undertakings as this production are well worth the effort, and 
bring to our culture a new understanding of Indian culture and aesthetics. 
Perhaps future attempts can have longer rehearsal/training periods, allowing 
the performers to initially absorb into their body-language more of the 
external technique so that they can give themselves over more completely 
to the task at hand. 
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On another level, this production of Sakuntala is evidence of the 
continuing vitality of the great Sanskrit dramatic classics—of their ability 
to transcend the limits of one culture, and to communicate to another. It is 
exciting to think that our students and public have expanded their theatrical 
horizons by gaining insight into Kalidasa’s classic, and into another aesthetic 
which can enrich our own Western theatre world and work. 
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